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the lights just in the right places, and the 
melting of the surface from these dragged 
lights into the general mass of flesh make 
it a delightful and charming thing. Etty 
paints well, just as a good carpenter or 
cabinet maker makes a beautiful joint or 
lays two pieces of wood evenly and cleanly 
together. 

What I have been trying to impress upon 
you, then, is that there is such a thing in 
painting as workmanship, and that it is 
very important; that our modern big- 
brusrr painting rarely has any real technical 
charm, and that some of our modern paint- 
ing which has not even flowing brush 
marks— which is painted with chunks 
of paint which look as if they had been 
scraped off a palette— not only is not 
charming, but is actively disagreeable. 
We have arrived at a kind of painting which 
forces you to get twenty feet away from 
the picture, not to enjoy it b.ut to endure 
it. If you will study the pictures I have 
mentioned for the qualities I have called 
your attention to, I think you will go away 
understanding that painting is a handicraft 
and that Stevens was right when he said: 
"One is only a great painter on condition 
of being a master workman." 

A BLUE AND WHITE WEAVE 
FROM PERUGIA 

ONE of the most interesting types of 
mediaeval loomwork is that of the blue 
and white Umbrian weaves from Perugia, 
a delightful example of which has recently 
been presented to the Museum by Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Harkness. 

The frequent appearance of these weaves 
in the works of the Italian masters indi- 
cates that they were in general use in Italy 
in the fourteenth century, and continued 
in vogue until the sixteenth, when the 
industry seems to have been abandoned, or 
relegated to the cottage craft of the peas- 
ants, when weaving as a household art of 
the nobility was supplanted by needle- 
work. 

Many illustrations of the mediaeval loom 
are found in early woodcuts, but in Pin- 
turicchio's Return of Ulysses, we have per- 



haps the most accurate representation that 
has been preserved to us, and in this work 
every detail of its mechanism may be studied 
—provided one is not distracted by the ex- 
quisite charm of Penelope as she sits at her 
loom by an open casement overlooking the 
sea, plying her shuttle with all the naive 
grace of a finished coquette. 

One of the earliest of these decorative 
weaves appears in Giotto's Scenes from the 
Life of Christ and the Virgin in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua; but the linen there shown 
is hardly of the true Umbrian type, as the 
pattern— a strictly conventional lozenge 
motif alternating with that of the medi- 
aeval confronted birds— is not thrown out 
in strong contrast but is apparently almost 
in monochrome. At the time when Giotto 
was working, however, it must be remem- 
bered that indigo was still not available in 
large quantities, as it had only recently 
been introduced into Sicily by the Jews 
during the reign of Frederic II (1212- 
1250). 1 

While it is not improbable that these 
blue and white fabrics were produced in 
other parts of Italy, documentary evidence 
proves that the industry had its center in 
Perugia. 2 An inventory of the sacristy 
of S. Domenico in Perugia, dated 1450, 
gives a detailed description of the patterns 
of its altar linen, which appear to be iden- 
tical with those in towels still preserved to 
us in museums and private collections. 
Again, in a Sienese inventory, 3 dated 1482, 
mention is made of two "guarnappe" for 
the high altar with dragons and lions woven 
in cotton "a la Perugia/' 4 At the same 
time, however, there was evidently another 
center for this industry farther east, in 
Saxony and Transylvania, where similar 
weaves were produced, although the ex- 
amples preserved there in local museums 5 

1 Yn\t. Travels of Marco Polo, vol. 2, p. 381, 
n. 4. 

2 Gnoli. L'Arte Umbria, p. 87, refers to a 
family of weavers from Arras by the name of 
Bergieres who settled in Perugia in 1463. 

3 Gnoli, idem, p. 81. 

<Belluchi. In L'Arte, vol. 8^1905, p. 1 13. 

6 Roth. Geschichte des Deutschen Kunst- 
gewerbes in Siebenbiirgen, p. iQjff. and Taf. 
XXIX. 
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lack the charm and originality of the Um- 
brian fabrics. These, like the early Italian 
towels, reflect in their formality of pattern 
the art of the mediaeval painters, and 
follow the same general trend of ornamen- 
tation as that found in contemporary pot- 
teries. In all Italian fabrics of the fif- 
teenth century, however, there is a marked 
divergence from the rigidity of primitive 
types of pattern, and the piece presented 
by Mrs. Harkness illustrates this phase of 
the art. In this weave the artist had 
mastered the intricacies of the loom and 
his trained fingers readily responded to the 
instinct of an awakened imagination that 
was no longer content with the simple pat- 
terns based on the geometric lines formed 
by the threads of the warp and weft. In 
this new type of ornament the weavers of 
Perugia derived their inspiration from their 
local environment; for here we have but to 
glance at the splendid bronzes of the 
Palazzo Comunale or study the frescoes 
of its gorgeous interior to recognize the 
original of the griffin that recurs so fre- 
quently in these fabrics. Another motif 
often employed is the famous fonte mag- 
giore, although this is less easily identified, 
as it frequently takes the form of a tur- 
reted castle. These major motifs in the 
Umbrian weaves are woven in a dark blue 
cotton, a coarse, loosely twisted weft, the 
warp threads being of fine white linen, and 
are superimposed upon a field covered with 
smaller animal and tree forms woven in a 
lighter shade of blue, the field patterns, 
which retain much of the formality of the 
earlier types, retiring as it were to the 
background to make way for the newer 
mode of ornamentation. 

While this industry seems to have died 
out in the sixteenth century, the art sur- 
vived for many years in the homes of the 
peasants, where the tovaglie of past genera- 
tions were preserved as heirlooms. In the 
nineteenth century, the industry was re- 
vived through the efforts of the Comtessa 
Gallenga Stuart, whose work was carried 
on at her death by the Marchesa Torelli 
Faina as a branch of the Industrie Fem- 
minile Italiane. 

A replica of the Museum piece is pre- 
served in the collection of Professor Mar- 



iano Rocchi 1 and a table linen of similar 
design is shown in Ghirlandajo's Last 
Supper of the S. Marco in Florence. Other 
notable examples of these weaves appear 
in the Crucifixion of Antonio Fabriano, 




BLUE AND WHITE WEAVE 
ITALIAN, XV CENTURY 

Lorenzetti's Nativity of the Virgin, So- 
doma's L'Uomo Fantastico, and Carpac- 
cio's Presentation. The gift of Mrs. 
Harkness will remain in the Room of 
Recent Accessions during the current month. 

F. M. 

^ombe. In Rassegna d'Arte, vol. 14, 1914, 
p. 108; vol. 15, 191 5, p. 20. 
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